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EDITORIAL COM-ENT 
Wil A, Linkugel* 
Editor-in-Chief 


In addition to developing personal speaking skills, the academic 
speech course should also make the student intelligent about speech. 
Realistic classroom speaking projects are important, but knowledge of 
speech principles and the social utility aspects of speech are also 
important. 


The argument that this is a speech course and, therefore, we spend 
our time making speeches is fallacious. We study poetics, not to write 
poetry (except for a select few), but to better understand and appreciate 
poetry. Many study music without ever playing a note; the experience 
sharpens their critical and appreciative faculties. So it is with speech. 


Responsible speech communication is the lifeline of a free society; 
and the best way to develop such responsibileness is through a proper 
study of speech. 


This is not to say that individual skills should be neglected; in 
fact, the majority of time may profitably be spent in personal development; 
| 


but it is to say that a good teacher will assure that the student under- 
stands the function of speech in society and the responsibilities skill in 


speech bears, 


Freedom of speech is one of the important concepts to be explored 
in a speech course. Oddly enough, most of us teach speech but never deal 
with that all important freedom basic to an uninhibited exchange of 
ideas-—-freedom of speech. It is my belief that a speech course should 
explore the history of free speech, the basis of the freedom, the extent 
and limitations of the freedom, and what responsibilities citizens have 


toward this precious right. 


Isocrates in his school of rhetoric in ancient Greece sought to 
prepare his students for better citizenship; speech teachers, likewise 
today, should strive for more than personal development among their 

students—they should seek to train more effective citizens. 


*Professor Linkugel is Assistant Professor of Speech at the University of 
Kansas. 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Richard A, Hildreth, President* 


Kansas Speech Association 


Dear Kansas Speech Association Member: 


It seems customary in a letter of this type to begin with an indica- 
tion "that this is a new year and we are embarking upon a period of great 
activity." However, we would like to vary this procedure and indicate 
what your new officers have accomplished thus far this year, what they 
plan to accomplish, and what they expect from you, 


PROGRAMS UNDER WAY: 


Two studies have been undertaken for the Association, These studies, 
which it is hoped will be completed by the time of the 1962 Spring 
Conference, are designed to provide the classroom teacher and the 
Association with information of value to it in promoting speech in Kansas, 


Dr. Norma Bunton, Kansas State University, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of a committee to study the status of speech in the public schools 
of Kansas. This study is designed to provide your Association with 
information about salaries, teaching loads, certification requirements, 
administrator attitudes, breadth of programs, etc. which the Association 
may use in future campaigns to improve the status of speech. 


Professor Mel Moorhouse, University of Wichita, has accepted the 
chairmanship of a committee to study and produce a handbook for high school 
students indicating opportwmities for careers in speech, The handbook, 
to be published by the Association, is designed to encourage more students 
to enter speech training. 


Mr. Donald Hansen, Kansas University, has begun work in developing 
the Radio Television Round Table Group to include those individuals in 
commercial radio as well as in educational radio. The expanded program 
is in keeping with the new constitution adopted in Pittsburg which opens 
Association membership to all people interested in promoting speech and 
speech activities in Kansas. 


Work is presently under way to develop the Speech Correction interest 
group which disbanded several years ago. It is felt that the Kansas 
Speech Association should be the common meeting ground for all of us 
interested in speech regardless of our special interests; and, thus, the 
return of the people in speech pathology would be welcomed, 


*Dr, Richard A, Hildreth is a Professor of Speech at Emporia State Teachers 
College. 


THE SFRING CONFERENCE 


The 1962 Spring Conference will feature a "new frontier." The past 
two Spring Conferences have revealed that the members of the Association 
are not interested in just one particular area of program, but would 
like an opportunity to visit other round table groups if time would 
permit, As a result, the Spring Conference in 1962 will be longer, 
with scheduling set up to permit visiting the programs of several groups, 
We will begin Friday afternoon with the Directors' Meeting. This will 
be followed by the First General Session at a banquet that evening. At 
this first General Session, a special guest speaker will address the 
organization. Saturday morning will be devoted to round tables and the 
Conference should close shortly after the Saturday noon luncheon, You 
will be given further details of the Conference as your program committee 
works them out. 


We would like to see every member of the Association at the Spring 
Conference in Manhattan, April 20 and 21, 1962. Make your plans to attend. 


THE SAA NATIONAL CONVENTION 


New York City, December 27 - 31, 1961. This is the place and these 
are the dates of the 1961 Speech Association of America National Conven- 
tion. 


Kansas was well represented at the St. Louis Convention, and we | 
would like to show the SAA our continued interest and support. 


Your officers have worked out a special two-part program to help 
you attend, 


1. A check with the railroads revealed that First 
Class fare to New York (from Emporia) would be $159.11 
for the round trip. Air line fare from Kansas City 
would be $145.00 round trip. 

Your officers feel that these fares would probably 
prohibit the attendance of many members, As a result, 
we have worked out the following possibility which is 
covered later in this issue of the Journal. 

The Kansas Speech Association has CHARTERED A 
79 PASSENGER CONSTELLATION AIRLINER from TWA, The 
ag trip fare on this chartered air liner will be 

90.51. 


2. The second phase of the two-part program concerns 
Association help in securing financial aid for public 
school teachers, If you, as a teacher, are. interested, 
contact me as your President, and I will write to you 
administrator explaining the importance of the National 
Convention and urging him, on behalf of the Kansas 
Speech Asseciation, to make every effort to give you 
some form of financial assistance for the trip. 


| 

| 
— 
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HELP IN FROMOTING SFEECH 


If you as a member of the Association would like to have one of your 
efficers | sale to your students or a civic group, check the list of officers 
which appears in this issue of your Journal or write directly to:me, If 
44 is possible for us to come to your community, we will make every effort 
4o do so, As your President, I wish to be of service. The boundaries 


cant You Dor 


It has been suggested that the Association motto for this year should 
be TWO TIMES TWO IN SIXTY TWO. Translated this means two new members for 
every ry two present members, 


We would like to see the Association grow, because in numbers will 
die the strength of the orgenization as it attempts to promote speech in 
Kenses, You, as a member of the Association, are encouraged to talk to 
your friends in speech who are not already members and bring them into the 
fold, 


You, as a member of the Association, are asked to express your ideas 
for improvement of the orgenization, 


You, as a member of the Association, ere asked to express your 
"gripes" about the orgenization, 


Zou, as a member of the Association, are asked to accept any duties 
er responsibilities which you are able to do end which your Association 
requests, 


Zou, as a member of the Association, are asked to be proud of your 
interest in speech and express this pride whenever and to whomever you 
have the opportunity. 


Zou, as a member of the Association, are the Association. Make it go. 


May I, as your President, express the desire of the Association that 


each of you may have every success in your speech activities during the 
eoming year, 


Cerdially, 


Riehard A, Hildreth 


| 

| 
| 
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THE VALUE OF BROADCAST TRAINING 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Donald W. Hansen* 


Communications are playing an important part in our everyday life 
in America and will play an even bigger part as technical advances are 
made in the engineering field. For instance, it is possible now to get 
news stories from overseas within 4 to 6 hours--just as they happened-- 
via videotape and jet planes, It won't be too far in the future when 


we'll be able to see these events as they are happening by way of trans- 
oceanic cables, 


Despite these advances in long-distance communications, we fail 
many times on the local level. People probably know more about the 
problems and activities of Europeans and Africans than they do about 
their own local problems--especially educationally. Even though there 
has been a lot of material nationally on the overall educational problems 
here in the U. S., how many of our people know their own local problems 
and what, if anything, is being done to alleviate and correct them, 

More than likely, they think the same thing about educational problems 


as they do about traffic accidents--"They always happen to the other 
fellow!" 


Whose fault is it? Well, a good portion of the blame can fall right 
back on us--the educators, Sure--we belong to the PTA and attend meet- 
ings--we belong to NEA and our local teacher organizations. So what!? 
Some of the parents attend PTA, most do not! How do we contact those who 
don't come? The NEA and our local organizations do a wonderful job for 
us but then we know what the problems are. It's the community as a 


whole that has to be told what our problems are and what should and has 
to be done to correct them. 


Ninety-eight percent of American homes have at least one radio. 
Can you imagine that--almost perfect saturation. Eighty-five percent 
of American homes heve at least one television set. By what other means 
can you reach so meny people at one time? 


Statistics are great, but how do you take advantage of them? That's 
where broadcast training in teacher-education comes in, You can use 


radio and television in public relations. These media are available to 
us. Commercial stations are required by the Communications Act of 1934 
to serve in "the public interest, necessity and convenience." No one 

has ever been able to define this phrase, but it is generally considered 
to mean public service programs which inform, educate or improve the area 


*Professor Hansen is Instructor in Speech and Journalism at the University 
of Kansas. 
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served by the station. Most stations aim for at least 15% of their air 
time to be devoted to this type of programming. This could mean a total 
of 12% hours per week for public service programming for a station that 
4s on the air 12 hours a day, seven days a week, One complete day! 


There you are! Of course, there are other activities and groups in 
the commmity that have to share this time, but why aren't education and 
) educators getting a larger share. One of the biggest reasons is lack of 
training on the part of our teachers. How many of you reading this could 
truthfully say you mow how to produce a radio or television program? 
Not a true-blue professional production, because this takes years of 
) training and experience, but a production presented in an interesting 
way, whether it be a program to inform cr to educate. How many of you 
could talk broadcast "lingo"? As in any other field, the people are 
flattered by having a so-called lay person come in and be able to talk 
their "lenguage", (This could be just a side-light to public relations.) 


Are you at present using radio or television in your classroom in 
any way? There are a lot of programs, both specials and regulars, that 
could be used in connection with History, Social Science, Government, etc., 
Classes, The CBS Reports series ecovld be vsed *or current events. 
Twentieth Century, also CBS, for outside assignments on recent American 
History. The specials on American Heritage, the title is self-explanatory, 
would also be good for an American History class. Then, of course, there 
is NBC's Continental Classroom. Advance notice of programs that can be 
used in classes are available by just writing to the networks. There are 
actually study guides made up by them for some of their programs, They 
include a description of the program, suggested outside readings, suggested 
Classroom activities, study plans for before and after the program, every- 
thing you need to integrate the programs into your class schedule. 


In many cases, local production facilities on radio and television 
are not taken advantage of because the station personnel do not have the 
time to "build" these programs. Someone with some training could get 
the time on the air because they could do the work and the program, The | 
stations would welcome this opportunity to be of more service; they need 
the time to retain their broadcast licenses, and this type of programming 
would look good when they applied for renewal of license, 


Here are some specific examples: Wichita has 3 television stations 
and has 7 programs of e public service nature (these are strictly the type 
we are speaking of here--educational) which total 2 hours and 45 minutes 
aweek, They heve other vrograms of a public service nature, but these are 
not strictly educational. Kansas City, Missouri, has 3 television stations 
and they have 1 hour a week of this type program. Topeka with one station 
and Hays with one station each heve $+ hour a week. (Don't misunderstand-- 
this is not a criticism of the stations. They don't want a group of 
people coming in and trying to do programs who know nothing about it, 
anymore than you would want just anyone to come in and teach your classes.) 
The stations cited average about 1.000 hours per week of air time, 15% 

of this is 150-—-ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY HOURS. See what we're missing! 


This is all well and good, you say, but where do you get the train- 
ing? Where else can it come from but our colleges and wniversities. In 
the Armed Forces most of the men today are specialists of one kind or 
another, just as teachers are specialists. BUT!--these men receive 
"familiarization" courses, in other phases of the service, that might be 
used by them, This is the way then that our colleges and wmiversities 
ean do it, too. To offer these familiarization courses to our pre- 
service teachers in their undergraduate work and to provide cowses for 
our in-service teachers in summer school. 


There could be just two courses-—-one, at the undergraduate senior 
level, so it could be taken for graduate credit, too, that would be a 
general survey course of educational broadcasting. Those taking the 
course would study the impact of commercial and educational broadcasting 
on the community, learn how to utilize present programs in their class- 
rooms, learn how to plan lesson wits and community interest programs 
for both radio and television, The summer course students would study 
and learn how to actually produce some of these programs by producing 
and participating in such programs, 


Why all the fuss about broadcast training? Well, in the not too 
distant future, Educational Television (ETV) is going to be much more 
widespread than it is now. In-service teachers are going to be using 
it in their classrooms and some of these teachers, both pre- and in- 
service are going to be asked to present lesson mits on television. 
Those that have some training will be the ones that get the job. At the 
} Fresent time 28 of our 50 states have ETV stations in operation, and 
Fuerto Rico has 2 ETV stations with a third on the way, Altogether there 
are 55 ETV stations in the U. S., 57 counting the territory of Puerto 
Rico (Kansas could boost this total to 63). ETV and FM educational 
broadcasting are on the up-trend and growing faster all the time, It's 
a@ growing field; and, so far, teacher-education is behind. 


The Teacher College's role in this future is still going to be that 
of training teachers, some of them in a new area, It's going to be up to 
the Teacher Colleges and the Education Colleges and Departments of our 
colleges and wmiversities to provide both the on-camera teacher and the 
teacher in the classroom who knows how best to utilize these broadcasts, 
Our schools are beginning to recognize this but more has to be done to 
provide the trained teacher for Educational Broadcasting. 


The teachers trained in this way will provide us with educational 
tools most of our schools could never afford, Those teachers familiar 
with broadcasting--its possibilities, its limitations--will move educa- 
tion forward, not only in the classroom but in their communities "from 
whence cometh our help." Most people want to know about their schools 
and their problems. Broadcasting gives us a way to enter 85% to 9&% 

of the homes in the United States, Learn broadcasting and then--TELL 
THEM! 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE 
1961-62 HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
PROPOSITION 
Dr. Richard A, Hildreth* 


- Debate on the 1961-62 high school debate proposition will be largely 
guided and formated by the definitions established early in the debate 
by the affirmative team, The abstractness of several of the terms in this 
year's question call for a more careful examination than in some previous 
questions if misunderstanding is to be avoided, 


The following analysis is presented to you as a stimulus for your 
thinking rather than as the final word, You, the debater, are asked to 
examine this analysis with a critical eye, evaluate it, improve on it, or 
throw it away-—-whichever will be most helpful to you in the coming season, 


&s a method of procedure we will examine each term in turn as it 
‘appears in the proposition for debate, Some terms will be treated very 
briefly because they are "standard" terms for which satisfactory definitions 
may be found in any reputable debate textbook or debate handbook. Other 
terms will be treated in more detail because they are considered essential 
to the satisfactory interpretation of the problem, Whenever possible, 
several terms are "bunched" together in what is called a "series term," 
When several terms are "bunched" in this manner it is because they are 
mutually related and affect each other to such an extent that they cannot 
be considered separately within the sense of the proposition, 


Let us now proceed to the analysis of the proposition, 


The Federal Government will usually be accepted as referring to ouwr 
central government in Washington, D. C., composed of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches with their several subsidiary agencies 
and bureaus. It can be assumed that the question implies that this 
central government would have to adopt and implement any program advocated 
by the affirmative. 


Should will commonly be used in the sense that it would be desireable 
and workable for this central government to adopt and implement the 
affirmative proposal—not necessarily that it will be done. It is probable 
that the occasional quibbling over the term should will not occur as 
frequently this season because of the overriding importance of the other 
terms of the proposition. In fact, it can be said that any time spent by 
the negative in questioning this term (if it is defined in the customary 


*Dr, Hildreth is a Professor of Speech at Emporia State Teachers College, 
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manner as stated above) would be a complete waste and would be generally 
harmful to the negative attack. 


Now, with the two terms of lesser importance behind us, we can turn 
eur attention to those terms which can provoke considerable controversy 
er misunderstanding. The first term, or series term, is equalize 
educational opportunities. It must be noted that the sense of the 
question implies "equality of educational opportunity for students" 
before we can proceed to examination of the term itself. To me this 
implication is of vital importance because it makes the entire proposi- 
tion "qualitative" rather than "quantitative." To debate high salaries 
for teachers, the finest of equipment in the way of classrooms, labora- 
tories, and libraries, and the development of a uniform curriculum 
without consideration of the human element is to ignore the implication 
of this proposition of policy. It thus becomes apparent that the affirm— 
ative must be able to show that any equality (or common standard) it may 
advocate in terms of eauinment, facility, or instruction will produce, 

or tend to produce, a wniform -tandard of quality available to all 
students of the fifty states. 


It becomes clear at this point that the affirmative this season will 
be faced with a problem in establishing causal relationships. For instance, 
if the affirmative advocates grants for the purpose of increasing teachers’! 
Salaries, can they also show that increasing of teachers' salaries will 
produce more adequate instruction? Can the affirmative, which advocates 
grants to the states with the idea of providing more and better classrooms 
establish a cause and effect relationship between classrooms and the 
calibre of instruction available to the students using that classroom? 


However, 8 word of caution. It is not to be assumed that the actual 
debates will involve the establishment of this causal relationship. 

Rather, it is being suggested that when the affirmative team establishes 
its need and develops its plan, careful attention should be paid to answer- 
ing the questions mentioned above and others of a similar nature, If 

these questions have been answered by the affirmative prior to the debate, 
then it is not so likely that the debate will devolve into a haggling 

over these points, because the affirmative case will provide answers to 

the questions. 


We have already indicated that equalize implies a uniform standard, 
Educational opportymity are words which, according to Dale, are used to 
prevent the negative from contending that there is no equalization unless 
the poorest state is brought to the level of the richest state. Opportu- 
nity makes it possible for an equalization plan by which the "richest 
state standard" can be avoided. The richest state might spend more 

money even under a national average equalization plan, but all states 
would still have a common ground "opportunity." Thus, in this proposition, 
the term "opportunity" is used synonymously with "chance." 


By means of grants is a series term used to indicate that the 
equalization is to be accomplished by means of a plan involving grants 
or gifts. A grant is a gift and,in the case of this proposition, is a 
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gift of money. However, the means and frequency by which the gifts of 
money are to be made are left open to debate, The grant may be made 
annually, monthly, or on whatever basis the affirmative select, It is 
interesting to carry this definition of a gift a little further. A gift 
is customarily made in recognition of some accomplishment, i.e. for 
achieving another year of life, for attaining a high scholastic record, 
etc, The gift is given as recognition of an accomplishment, but once it 
is given there are usually no strings attached. Thus, by the use of the 
synonym "gift" in the preposition we permit the affirmative to establish 
certain criteria or fcrmlae ty which the gifts will be distributed. 


The term to the states implies that the grants, given to the states, 
will be for recognition of steps taken to equaiize the educational oppor- 
tunities. Further, the term implies that the states are to retain 
control of their educational systems subject only to "satisfactory" 
accomplishment of the steps toward equalization. 


Public is the key word in the series term "for public elementary 
and secondary education." It makes the affirmative differentiate between 
_ the private, parochial, impacted area, and Indian schools, and the schools 

supported primerily by tax monies collected within the several states 
and subject to the jurisdiction of officials elected by the citizenry of 
each of the several states, The words "elementary" and "secondary" 
delimit the question further but should not become the subject of too 
much controversy since they are customarily used in educational circles 
to denote the kindergarten and first twelve grades of our educational 
program and exclude colleges and universities, 


If the debatex follows this analysis he would have a synonymously 
worded debate proposition which would read in this manner: Resolved, 
that the central government located in Washington, D. C., composed of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches with their several subsid- 
iary agencies and bureaus, ougnt to develop a wmiform qualitative standard 
of educational chance for students of the fifty states, through a program 
of monetary gifts to the states as recognition of efforts to create these 
uniform standards among the states' kindergartens and first twelve grades 
of schools supported primariiy ty locally collected tax monies which are 
under the jurisdiction of officials elected by the sitizenry of the 
individual state. 


The statement atove summarizes the terms of the debate proposition 
as they have been analyzed in this paper. However, there is another term 
which does not appear in the proposition which should receive the atten- 
tion of each debater. This term is control. It is my belief that 
considerable discussion will develop arcund this particular word and 
another which is clcsely related to it--accounting. Control is a much 
broader term which involves the establishment of principles and rules of 
procedure and qualitative and quantitative criteria. Accounting, on the 
other hand, concerns itself primarily with record keeping and the balance 
between "credits" and "debits" whether financial or non-financial. It 
may be safely assumed that any funds given by the federal government to 


| 
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the states would be subject to an accounting on both the financial and 
non-financial levels. It may not be assumed, however, that the federal 
government would attach controls to any gifts given, though such a 
possibility cannot be ignored, 


It is hoped that this analysis, which it was stated earlier could 
not be considered the only one available to the 1961-62 debater, has 
served to stimulate some thinking on the possibilities open to the teams 
who will be involved with this proposition. 


SPATRING ‘TEAMS ‘THE DEBATE SCHEDULE 


Ferheps the most over-simplified, and thereby overlooked, aspect of 
aiministreting a debete tournament is the successful pairing of teams for \ 
competition. Beginning tournament directors who underestimate the : 
aifficulties involved in precision scheduling will have more than their 
gshere of headaches. This paper is intended to pin-point the requisites 
for a successful schedule of pairings in the debate townament and 
present a means of accomplishment, 


in order to determine goals, we mst first ascertain the purpose of 
the debate schedule which depends upon the type of tournament being 


dpating in competitive debate, the round-robin type tournament has become 
more or less impractical. The invitational tournament, as it has now 
evolved, generally consists of from ten to two hundred two-man teams 
| meeting in competition to declere which team is the best, with appropriate 


renkings for other superior teams, The best system of pairing, then, is 
thet which permits the "best" team to emerge as winner... 


Regardless of whether the winner is immediately declared after five 

er six rounds of competition, or after subsequently taking part in 

) | @limination rounds, the problems end principles are virtually the same, 
The cheracteristics of a good schedule of pairings would be identical: 


(1) No team should meet another team from its own school. 
Each school entering the tournament is typically designated 
by a number, Thus, all teams from Winfield High School 
might be assigned the number "4," Its three teams may 
then be designated 4A, 4B, and AC. Topeka's four teams 
eould be designated 9A, 9B, 9C, and 9D. It stands to 
reason, then, that 4A should not meet AC, another team 

from the same school. 


Ne team should meet another team twice, 
Teem 4A should not be assigned to debate 9A twice, Each 
team should have a diversity of opposition. 


No team should meet two teams from the same school. If 
essible two schools should not meet each other twice. 

f mathematically possible after team 4A hes met team 9A, 
they should not be assigned to debate another team from 
school 9, To determine the mathematical possibilities, 
multiply the number of teams from a school times the number 


*Mr, Patton is Assistant Coach of Debate and Instructor in Speech at the 
University of Wichita, 


| 
Bobby Patton* 
| 
| 
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of rounds being debated. Thus, Topeka with 4 teams debating 
6 rounds each would need to have 24 available opponents. 
Unless 25 or more schools are participating in this example, 
it becomes necessary for two schools to meet twice. Under 
these conditions, it is to be preferred that another team 
from school 4 other than A meet a team from 9 other than A. 
Having the schools meet on opposite sides of the question 
to the previous meeting is also encouraged. 


(4) Each team should alternate from one side of the proposition 
) to the other. 
If team 4A is affirmative the first round, they should be 
negative the second round, Thus in a five-round tournament, 
team 4A will have three affirmative debates and two - 
) negative. Team 9A which starts on the opposite side of 
the proposition will remain opposite, This rule may be 
waived under certain prevailing conditions such as the 
need to "power—pack" (matching undefeated teams against 
) one another), but teams should have as near equal a number 
of debates on each side of the proposition as possible. 


Each team should have a balance of "strength" and "weak- 
ness" on its schedule, 
This principle is the most difficult to put into practical 
operation. The purpose is, of course, clear: to prevent 
a relatively weak team from emerging wmdefeated because of 
) poor opposition, or forcing highly superior teams to 
eliminate seach other by meeting repeatedly. The problem 
often lies in predicting before the t:urnament begins 
which teams are highly superior and which are weak. 


If the foregoing five principles are accepted as valid goals of the 
debate schedule, the remainder of this paper will attempt to show prac- 
tical means of application. 


After tournament entries have been received and adjustments made, 
the schedule of pairings should be drawn up the day prior to the tourna- 
ment. If the schedule is draw up too soon, it becomes subject to the 
unavoidable cancellations and changes. If possible, an even number of 
teams should be used for scheduling to avoid the necessity of a bye; a 
team from the host school may fill in if the number is wmeven. After 
all teams have been assigned code numbers, divide the teams from each 
school into two equal groups. For the first round the two columns of 
teams may merely be lined up against one another, provided that rules 
number 1 and 3 are not violated, For example: 


AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 


1A 4A 

1c 2B 
2A 

2 3B 
| 3A 1B 
4B 
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From the very beginning, the person scheduling should employ a check 
chart,. The use of this chart is the greatest single insurance factor that 
the schedule is meeting the requisites, The check chart is simply a list 
of the teams with blan’s left to fill in each round of competition, 


Observe how Round Imight be filled in for our previous example: 


ROUND I II Iv Vv 


a 
4A 


_ 
| 
| | 
in| | | | 
|| » oe | 
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Observe that one duplication already is revealed on the schedule, School 
4 is meeting school 2 twice in the first roumd. By extending ow number 
of schools, we would then correct the schedule by using school 5 against 
2 (mathematically our example was impossible to perfectly fulfill, because 
school 2 needed four opponents and only three other schools were shown). 
ai The "A" or "N" in the upper right hand corner of the Master Box designates 
| the side of debate for the first round. 


/ 


The real value of this chart comes during the later rounds. The 
further the schedule is toward completion, the more difficult it becomes 
to match schools and teams that have not met in previous rounds, Work 

on the chart should always be in pencil because erasures are inevitable. 
This chart provides a double check on pairing as each team must be entered 
in two locations, and changes become easier to make, 


| For the second round of debate, the affirmative and negative colums 
ere merely reversed and the top fifth or sixth of one of the colums is 

dropped to the bottom (the proportion depending upon the number of rounds). 

1 Two people working together can greatly facilitate the process. One 

) follows the check sheet as the other attempts to pair. Going dow the 


colums, the person scheduling calls out, "Can 1A meet 2B?" When the 
answer is "No," he goes on dow the column to "Can 1A meet 507" With the 
"Yes" answer, both workers fill in the numbers on their sheets. Thus, 
a check is made as the schedule begins to take form, Each ensuing round 
follows the same procedure, 


A partial chart for a five-round tournament involving 25 schoo’s is 
show in Table I, Schools 2 and 5 meet twenty different schools each, 
During Round I, schools 1-5 were paired against schools from the same 
category as much as possible. For Round II schools 1-5 were paired 


\ against schools in the category of 20-25. After the complete schedule 
has been drawn up, the check chart permits easy checking for mistakes or 
duplications. From Table I notice the difficulty that scheduling a 
sixth round would entail. Some duplication of one school meeting another 
twice would possibly then be inevitable. 


Thus the first four requisites of a good schedule »ecome reasonably 
accessible through the use of a check-chart. The fifth requisite 

presents an infinitely greater problem, Two approaches are available to 
attempt to insure a balanced schedule, 


The first and best method to attain a balanced schedule for each 

| team is through the use of a "power-packed" schedule, Under this system 
pairings are not made for the next round wmtil the previous rounds have 
been tabulated, and teams are matched according to their records. Thus 
undefeated teams are matched against one another as are teams with no 
victories, The better the caliber the team, the better will be their 

opposition, 


Although "power packing" insures appropriate pairing of teams, certain 
inherent disadvantages limit its use, Time is necessary for the pairing 


if 
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TABLE I 


PARTIAL CHECK-SHEET FOR THE PAIRING OF 25 
DEBATE SCHOOLS FOR 5 ROUNDS 


Iv 
14D 
12A 


Team I II III vV 

| » | | | 

pete 

| | | am 
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between each round and a long, arduous tournament may result. The 
tournament director must realistically plan the amount of time necessary 
for tabulation and pairing and plan accordingly. Of course, the larger 
the tournament, the greater are the difficulties. 


& variation of the "power-packed" schedule consists of only one 
period of rescheduling, usually at the over-night break. Then if four 

rounds are debated the first day, these rounds are tabulated before f 
peirings are made for the two rounds the second day. 


The second method of attempting to achieve a balanced schedule is 
through a subjective analysis of the schools and teams participating. 
Under this system, the tournament director arbitrarily divides the schools 
involved into sections of equal numbers of teams corresponding to the 
mumber of rounds. Thus, for a five-round tournament, five categories are 
designated which we might term "superior," "good," "average," "below 
average," and "poor,” merely for convenience, The director then attempts 
| te assign each school to a particular category based upon its year's 
' performance and the director's evaluation. The "superior" teams would be 
; those that the director might predict to win the tournament with the 
"good" teams the "dark-horses,." A standard method of pairing is then 
followed; the teams in each category are matched against a different 
category each round, and one round against teams within their own section, 
| Thus, Round IV might in actuality be: 


SSuperior" teams “Average" teams 
"Good" teams vs. "Poor" teams 
"Below Average" teams matched against one another, 


It should be noted that the categories are secret, and the director 

should never divulge his evaluation of a particular team, Also, no 
team is at a disadvantage or has an advantage due to the categorization, 

Should the categories be inaccurate, no harm has been done, 


Every debate tournament must be worked »ut and armanged to fit its 
| own particular circumstances, No single formula can irsure success in 
scheduling under all conditions. It is hoped, however, that this article 


may provide some insight into techniques that have been successfully 
utilized by others. 
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SHE FROTECTION AND PRESERVATION OF THE SEMI-PRO A-D-S 
Dr. Robert Haywood 


To the average, desperate program chairman, any person with a degree 

4s a potential program, Consequently, as Dean of a college, I have been 

¢alled upon frequently to fill the exalted position of After-—Dinner- 

Speaker, The results, from my standpoint, have sometimes been rewarding 
but more frequently, nerve shattering, I have come to the conclusion, 

efter consuming several himdred pounds of cold green beans and sawdust 

meat loaf, that the general run of After-Dinner-Speakers (hereafter 

referred to as A-D-S) are a much-put-upon and long-suffering group of 

4{ndividuals, The professional A-D-S has certain compensations that 

sooth the inherent discomforts and inevitable peptic ulcers that his life 

demands; such as, agents, comfortsbis honuorariums and long restful vacations 

in secluded sanitariums, I do not feel sorry for him, Like the lion- 

trainer who puts his head in the lion's mouth, he knows what he's getting 

into, I understand the professional's plight, but I feel no pity. 


However, there is another category of A-D-S's whose fate is infinitely 
more heart-rending. Truely, I bleed for them, I refer to that group of 
non-professional speakers--doctors, teachers (especially speech teachers 
who ere contacted because they ‘can at least tell good stories"), preachers, 
foundation presidents and the like—who are called upon "to rise to the 
occasion" but do not make a living entertaining people. As a nation we 
go to great lengths and spend miliions of dollars to see to it that 
institutions of higher learning properly prepare these non-professionals 
to serve as adequate program materiei for the local chapter, but we do 
very little to make their life bearable when they are called upon "to 
present a new insight" or after they have "graciously bowed to the ovation 
of the enthralled listeners." This is wifortunate—if not down-right 
ervel, It is furthermore, unnecessary, A littie thoughtfulness here and 
there by the program chairman; a bit of planning by the ways and means 
committee; and a trifle more wderstanding by the president, would make 
ell the difference in the world. The furrowed brow, the hollow eyes and 
the gastronomic distress would siip from our A-D-S's, leaving them restored 
in mind and body, Realizing that there is very little that can be done 
to re-educate the matronly program chairman or busy executive secretary, 

I offer the following advice as the most practical means of defending one- 
self from the slings and arrows of the outrageous misfortune of having the 

' reputation of being "a good speaker." It is in the hope of rejuvenating 
this oppressed group (and incidentally, improving their performance which 
is none too good at best) that I lay down the following five commandments 
for the protection and preservation of the semi-pro A-D-S. 


I, The first rule concerns the invitation, or, as expressed by those 
Who tred the green bean circuit, "the trap." Usually the trap is sprung 


“Dr, Haywood is Dean of the College at Southwestern College. 
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in some off-beat. moment. The efficient program chairman calls the victin, 
preferably at meal time, three months in advance. The invitation, 
through a bad telephone connection, goes something like this: 


"This is Mish Hipshish Wattlebottle and I'm at present program 
chairman of the Whistlebush Chapter of the Opensmokersofhashish in 
} Flatbush Corners. I wonder if you could speak to our May ixteenth meet- 


ing at Outland Mall." 


Like most myoptic souls, the prospective speaker will agree to any- 
thing that will happen three months in the future; perhaps some fortunate 
event will intervene to cancel the engagement--who knows, a nuclear fall- 
out may decimate Flatbush Corners or possibly the Whistlebush Chapter 
will become bankrupt and disband. One thing is certain, in accepting 

an invitation by telephone, the details are most usually lost. ; 


Therefore, commandment number one should be: Accept no invitation 
that is not in writing. Furthermore, insist that every invitation contain 


the following items: 


a.) Name of organization in full. Opensmokersofhashish 
actually became in print the Operetta and Small Ensemble 
Society. Instead of dissipated opium smokers, mild-mannered - 
matrons greet the startled speaker who finds his prepared jokes, 
that he "had been reminded of as he walked into the room," - 


inappropriate. 


b.) Exact location. City, building, and room, If this — 
is complicated, demand that a small outline map accompany the 
invitation. 


ce.) The exact distance from the speaker's home to the 
target for the night. 


4 


Many a speaker has found himself sixty miles dom Highway 106 
wondering if he has passed Flatbush in a cloud of dust or made the wrong 
turn, The program chairman had plainly told him it was "just a few miles 

from the junction of 117 and 106--no more than ten or twelve miles." 
Arriving fifteen minutes late, he discovers, after three inquiries and ~ 
fifteen more minutes, that Outland Mall is actually Holland Hall, Holland 
‘Hall, in turn, he finds is completely dark and the front door is locked; 
but after stumbling through a rose thicket and freshly sprinkled law, he. 
sees the cars parked in the back, where, as any fool should know, the dining 
room is located. Therefore, be Specific in making inquiry as to where 
the event will be held, check a good reliable road map, and then expect 
to have the location changed without notification. When this happens, 
don't panic, just locate the nearest phone. Remember few events start. 
| on time, and besides a late-arriving speaker adds zest and excitement to 
any occasion and it is the only gentlemanly way of striking a solid blow 
of revenge at the person who invited you in the first place, 


| 
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II, The second rule, I blush to even mention it, deals with money, 
A most unpleasant and embarrassing subject. There are two particularly 
wobbly committments that the treasurer and program chairman are prone to 


make, i.e., "I'1] make it worth your while," and "We'll pay your expenses," 


I have discovered that many people feel that a thirty-five minute speech 
which required ten or twelve hours reading and preparation and a forty- 
mile drive to deliver was "worth my while" to the extent of ten bucks. 
Speakers' expenses, rated by the traveling-man treasurer of the local 
chapter, a chap adept at padding his own expense account, usually comes 


out a flat $5.00, I have threatened to submit an expense account that 
would read: 


One suit essed eee eee 1 
3. Travel (7¢ per mile--80 miles round trip) ........ 6 
4. Ome new book to get one new idea ........ceeeeceeee 6 
5. One new joke book to get one new joke .....cececceee§ 5 

7. Bicarbonate of soda after meal ...cccccccccsscccece 


050. 


If they want to make it "worth my while" add twenty hours preparation at 
plumbers' rates of $2.65 an hour or $53.00. 


in the amount of pay as in hearing their own cunning remarks, they can 
expect the worst, in this case the least, If you do want an honorarivn 
be sure that the amount is understood when you step into the "trap." I 
should also warn you to watch out for the pay off, Few treasurers pay up 
like aman, It is disconcerting, to say the least, to have the unmistak- 
able brown envelope thrust at you as you rise smiling to thank the 
presiding officer for his introduction. There is also the embarrassed 
secretary--he usually is a businessman who spends eigh. hours, six days 

a week, buying and selling with a clear consci»nce,but at the meeting 

he suddenly becomes ashamed to be associated with money, So he keeps 
putting off passing the mula until after the speech, then hangs on in 
desperation until the hall is cleared, sidles up and furtively sneaks 
the filthy lucre at kmee level to the speaker, with a blush and a mumbled 
apology. Occasionally you will be blessed by the individual who meets 
you at the door and says simply, "I'm the treasurer, Here's the $50,00 
(dreamer) we agreed upon." Cherish this man. Make a friend of him, He 
is a lonely gem among clods. 


III, Amount of time for the speech, If the program chairman is 
hazy on this matter, once again you can expect the worst, I have been 
informed in the trap that I could have "as much time as you want," but 
as I rose to speak, at a quarter of one, the president whispered that the 
members begin walking out at one o'clock sharp, The only defense here 
is to remind the listeners that you have been assigned 35 minutes and you 
are a man who believes in fulfilling a contract. 


Since it is a know fact that most semi-pros aren't so much interested 


o< 


— 
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IV. Food. The less said here the better. No one really expects 
the speaker to be profuse in his praise of chicken croquets, neither do 
they expect him to stuff himself, Interestingly enough neither do they 
expect him to quench his thirst or socth his parched throat. Be alert 
while the waitress clears the tables. Make a game of it! See if you 
can outwit and outmaneuver her and retain your glass of water. If you . 
lose in this one-sided contest, refuse to be philosophical about it. 
Demand a new glass of water. This will cause great consternation at 
the head table and a flurry of activity in the kitchen, But they will 
respect you and it may save your speech, 


V. Introductions. Introductions are vitally important to a good 
presentation by the A-D-S. Unfortunately there are customarily two 
approaches: 1) the frustrated president who wanted to give the speech 
anyway and so he goes on for some twenty minutes, or 2) the tongue-tied 
master of ceremonies who mutters from a crouched position, "Ow speaker 
is Mr.—ah--Profess—-ah, ah,--—-Dr.--er-~er Gene Egbert Hapshgood." 


The most effective introductions that it has been my pleasure to hear 
were those of President Deane W. Malott of Cornell University. These 
consisted of a half dozen statements, dignified and precise, that always 
ended in a humorous vein. This leaves the audience in a receptive frame 
of mind for the inevitable joke which "just occurred to the speaker," 

At the same time, the brief dignified recital of qualifications adds 
authority to the more serious remarks that are to follow but does not 

cut into the speakers’ allotted time. Here the speaker bears a respon- 
sibility. Don't give the introducer too much information about the 
introducee—just the three or four most important items in your life. 
Think up something disparagingly clever and casually mention it when 

you are reciting your pedigree. This makes you appear humble and besides 
the individual making the introduction is bound to repeat it as if he 

had made it up himself. Don't begrudge him this plagiarism, after all 
it's for a good cause. 


Although these commands can never replace the handsome honorarium, 
shielding agents and costly rest cures of the professional A-D-S they can 
help make life bearable and speeches sparkle. If you follow them with 
enough meticulous correctness, you may even gain the reputation not only, 
of being "a good speaker" but being one who is "so fussy that it's not 
worth while contacting him," and you may never again be bothered by an 
invitation. 


BOOK PRESENTS CHALLENGE TO SPEECH TEACHERS 


A review of the book Are You Listening? 
by Ralph G,. Nichols and Leonard A, Stevens 


John L. Stephens* 


The ability to listen properly is as important as the ability to 
speak correctly! A survey conducted by Paul Rankin of Ohio State 

University shows that 45 per cent of the time we spend in commmication 
with others is done through listening while 30 per cent is accomplished 
by speaking. The rest of our communication time is devoted 9 per cent i 
to writing, and 16 per cent to reading. y 


‘Now if we look at our educational systems in terms of communication 
instruction, we find that much money and many teacher hours of energy are 
spent in improving the least used channel of communication--that of 

| writing. Reading comes next, and it is followed by speech, although much 
of the speech training in America is extracurricular, Finally, there is 
listening, the most used channel of communication, and we find that there 
| is very little done in the teaching of listening in the public schools 

beyond "Pay attention and listen!" "Listen!" "Now get this!" 


However, listening can and should be taught. Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, 

Professor of Rhetoric and head of the communications program at the 

| University of Minnesota, explains the techniques of good listening and 

how to teach them in the classroom, whether it be first grade or a 
chemistry or speech class, in his book Are You Liste ? Dr. Nichols is 

one of the pioneers in scientific research on all aspects of listening. 

Thus, his book is based on fact and proven research, 


Another survey cited in this book states that wmiversity freshmen 
throughout the United States operate at a 25 per cent efficiency when they 
listen, Alarming--yes, but it is encouraging to realize that listening 


can be taught, and it is up to the schools to see that we become a nation 
of good listeners, 


In my estimation, the speech classroom is one of the best places to 
teach listening. Here the students have the opportunity to listen to 

a variety of speakers and to different types of speeches, A speech is 
not an effective one unless it commumicates to een and in this commu- 
nication process Someone must listen, 


Are You Listening? is not written in a factual manner although it 
is based on facts. The authors' style is very enjoyable and there are 
many interesting anecdotes to illustrate what the author is stressing. 


The book deals with the many types of listening that a person does, 
It explains how to listen to a planned speech, to an unorganized speech, 


*John L. Stevens, 1961 graduate of Southwestern College is now an instructor 
of English in the public school system of Junction City, Kansas. 
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to conversation, and to the persuasive speech, There is even a section 
dealing with the correct way of taking notes while one listens, 


The final part of the book is probably the most helpful to the class- 
room teacher as it gives forty-four ways to teach listening in the class- 
room and these are applicable to the elementary school as well as to the 
secondary school. 


Although the teaching of listening is most applicable to the speech 
classroom, the teacher of algebra or history can also use the suggestions 
found in this book in his classroom, 


I want to stress again that this book will provide for an interest- 
ing evening of reading. Not only will you learn of ways to increase 
yor student's listening ability, but you will also find yourself becoming 
@ better listener. 


It is up to the teachers of America to see that we become a nation 
of listeners instead of a nation of babblers and half-listeners, I 
challenge you, as Dr. Nichols will when you read Are You Listening?, to 
the task of helping our youth become good listeners as well as good 
speakers! (Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York,1957.) 


‘Personal Notes: 


‘Baker University: Mr. Don Evans has been added to the Department 
of Speech and Drama, He will teach courses in Fundamentals of Speech, 
Debate and Persuasion, and Radio Speech. -He will also be in charge of 
the debate program and KBUB, the college broadcasting station. 


Kansas City Junior College: Mr. George Brown has been added to the 
Speech Depa Department teach teaching staff. 


Kansas State University: There have been the following changes and 
additions to the Speech staff: Anita Taylor, Director of Debate; Martha 
Stout, Assistant Debate Coach, General Speech Instructor; Austin Perego, 
Assistant Professor, Drama; Betty Cleary, General Speech Instructor, 
Costuming; Elaine Hannah, Temporary Assistant Professor, Speech Therapy; 
Graduate Assistants; Charles Evans, Theatre; Frances Langford, General 
Speech; Gerald Culton, General Speech; Joanne Russell, General Speech; 
Tomi Wortham, General Speech, 


El Dorado Juior College: Mr. Richard Denton, formerly debate coach 
at Russell His High School, is the new Director of Forensics and is teaching 
eourses in the Social Science Department. Mr. L. W. Nixon continves 
teaching all beginning speech courses, 


McPherson College: Mr. William D. Brooks, formerly of Garden City 
Junior College, has joined the McPherson College faculty as Director of 
Forensics and Associate Professor of Speezh, Mr. Brooks has an AB from 
Southwestern College, MA from University of Colcrado, and is in the 
Ph.D. program at the University of Kansas. He has held several —— 
in the Kansas Speech Asscciation anid Phi Rho Pi. 


Garden City Junior College: Coming from the University of Denver 
with previous experience at the University of Idaho and the University of 
West Virginia, Dr. Harold Y. Hunker is the head of the Speech and Drama 
Department. 


St. Johns, Winfield: The new Directcr of Forensics and College 
Debate Coach is Mr. George Marg with Mr. Alan Steinbach as the Academy 
Debate Coach. 


St. Benedists Colleges: The members of the Speech faculty are, 
Thomas Graves, Father Bartholomew Dacek, OLB, and Father Bede Bradley, OLB. 


Bethe] College: Mr. Norman L. Lofland serves as head of the Speech 
end Drama Departmert with Mr. William Junke as Coach of Debate and we John 
Schmidt teaching the beginning speech courses, 


University of Wichita: Mr. Bobby Patton, president-elect of the State 
Speech Association, “Gs the new Assistant Coach of Debate and Instructor 


| 
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in Speech. Mr. Patton is widely known in this area for his forensic 
activities as an undergraduate at Texas Christian University and three 
successful years as Director of Speech Activities at Hutchinson High 
School. He succeeds Mr. Paul McKee who has joined the faculty at his 
Alma Mater, Southeast Missouri State at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Theatre Notes: 


University of Kansas: October 4 - ag ag Delight"; October 
12 - 14, "Between Two Thieves"; November Mame" ; 
November 13 - 21, "Dark of the Moon"; pede i - 12, "The Boy Friend"; 
December 13 - 16, "Aladdin" (Childrer.'s Theatre); ‘January 12 - 1, and 
18 - 20, "Furple "Dust"; January 14 - 17, "Jeanne D'Arc"; February. 12 - 20, 
"Antigone"; March 4, 5, 7, 9, "The Consul"; March 12 - 21, to be announced; 
April 25 - 28, "Romeo and "Juliet"; May 3 - 5, "The Ghost of Mr. Penny" 
(Children's Theatre); May 12, "Symposium." 


University of Wichita: October 26 - 28, "Skin of Our Teeth"; 
March 2 - 3, "Desire Under the Elms"; April 12 - 14, "Arms and the Man," 
Mr. Richard Welsbacher is in charge of the W. U. Theatre, 


Kansas State University: October 26 - 28, "Allegro" (Musical); 
November 17 - 18, "Teahouse of the August Moon"; December 13 - lL, 
"Antigone"; January 15 - 17, 18, 19, 20, "Hansel and Gretel" (Children's 
Theatre on tour); March 9 - 10, ’ midsummer Night's Dream"; May 3, 4, 5, 
Fine Arts Festival; May 1 - 5, "Heidi" (Children's Theatre on tour). 


Special Announcements: 
PLAYERS MAGAZINE Offices to Kansas 


A special announcement brings the information that the Editorial 
and Business Management Offices for FLAYEFS MAGAZINE are now located in 
the Department of Speech and Drama, the University o” Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, The new editor, Gordon Beck, and business mnager, William 
Kuhlke, are affiliated with the K. U, Department. 


Kansas Intercollegiate Debate League 


Dr. Mel Moorhouse, President of the League, announces: "This is 
the year which should mark a greatly expanded KIDL--Kansas Intercollegiate 
Debate League. It is hoped that the League will include in its member- 
ship every college, including the jumior colleges, in Kansas which has 
any interest in debate and forensic activities, At the moment, Kansas is 
unique in not having such a state-wide organization at the collegiate 
level, It is more remarkable in the light of the tremendous high school 
program throughout the state. The new officers, elected at the KIDL 
tourney last spring at Kansas State University, will soon be sending 
all schools a letter describing plans, policies, and hopes of KIDL. 

Such a college ‘league’ wili meet a definite need in this state!" 


{ 


Kansas Speech Association 


Officers: 


President—-Richard A, Hildreth, Kansas State Teachers College } 
Secretary—Albert J. Higgins, Emporia High School 
Vice Presidents—Gordon Beck, University of Kansas 


Dan J. Tewell, Pittsburg High School 


\ 
David J. Blackin, Topeka W. High School : 
James Costigan, Ft. Hays State College ' 
R, Dean Nolte, Garden City High School 


Melvin T. Moorhouse, Wichita University 
Interest Group Chairmen—-Donald W. Hansen, Radio-IV, University of 
Kansas 


David Parker, Drama, Chanute Junior College : 
Bob R, Patton, Forensics, University of 
Wichita 


Virginia Bundy, Student, Kansas State 
Teachers College 


Wil A, Linkugel, Kansas Speech Journal, 
University of Kansas 


Membership: 


The membership dues for the Kansas Speech Association should be 


sent to Albert J. Higgins, Emporia Senior High School; $2.50 regular 
membership or $5 for sustaining membership. 


Radio-TIV 


Dr. Donald W. Hansen announces that the Speech Division of the KSTA 
meeting in Topeka in November will devote half of its meeting time to the 


field of Radio-TIV, He would also welcome ideas and suggestions for 
presentation at next year's convention. 


oe 


Student Interest Group: 


Miss Virginia Bundy, Emporia State Teachers College, sends word that: 
"The purpose of this group is to encourage students to take part in a 
. Frofessional organization in their field of interest. All phases of 
speech are represented, All speech majors and minors should welcome 
this opportunity to become acquainted with our state professional organ- 
ization. Student membership in this organization is ‘. 


75, which entitles 
members to receive the Kansas Speech Journal and attend the state conven- 
tion." 


Kansas Speech Association Convention: 


Plan now to attend — Kansas State University, Manhatten, Kansas, } 
April 20 and 21, 1962. 


— | 
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SPECIAL 
NATIONAL CONVENTICN ARRANGEMENT 


“The Kansas Speech Association has chartered a 79-passenger 
Constellation Airliner from Trans World Airlines for the round trip to 
New York for the National Convention of the eo Association of 
America, 


The fare for the round trip will be $90.51. 


Final details are being worked out as this issue of the Journal goes 
to press, 


Details that have been settled are: 


1. The plane will leave from Kansas City the morning of | 
December 26, 1961. It will return to Kansas City on 
December 31, 1961. 

2. All reservations will have to be completed not later than 

November 1, 1961. 
Reservations will be held if one-half of the fare is paid 
in advance of December 1, 1961. 
The complete fare will have to be paid not later than 
December 15, 1961. 
Deposits on fares will be returned if the chartered flight 
is cancelled, 
The blank below in no way committs you to the reservation. 
Rather, it indicates your interest and places you on the 
list to receive additional details as they are completed. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED AND WISH TO BE SENT FURTHER DETAILS, DETACH 
THE BLANK BELOW, COMPLETE IT, AND MAIL IMMEDIATELY TO: 


Dr, Richard A, Hildreth, President 
Kansas Speech Association 

The Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


I am interested in traveling on the Kansas Speech Association 
chartered airliner to New York for the National Convention, I would 
like to receive further details on the charter and on costs as they 
become available. 


Name Street Address 


Number of persons who would possibly City State 
be traveling with me ° 


